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I. — The Rhetorical Tendency in Undergraduate Courses. 
By MORTON W. EASTON, Ph. D., 

PROFESSOR OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, AND INSTRUCTOR IN 
FRENCH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 

In the undergraduate classes in modern languages, there is a 
certain line of work to be pursued by every teacher, whatever 
be the further details to which his taste, the direction of his own 
private studies, or his conception of the demands of his chair 
may lead him to give most emphasis. This line of work, briefly 
stated, consists in teaching such matters, lexical and grammati- 
cal, as are needed for the purpose of simple translation, from the 
English or into the English. 

But every teacher, with the slightest tinge of enthusiasm, will 
do something more. He may prefer to give much time to 
the scientific study of the growth of the forms and syntax. This 
kind of work should be neglected by no one. Or his work may 
be chiefly rhetorical, using the word in a very wide and perhaps 
partly inaccurate sense, his course being conducted as an "Arts " 
course, according to the older conception of the scope and pur- 
pose of the courses in the classical tongues. Since I believe 
that this latter line of work is coming to be neglected, it has 
seemed to me worth while to put in a brief plea in its behalf, as 
something that should be the central point in our undergraduate 
instruction, and moreover formally emphasized in our post- 
graduate courses. 

No one can doubt that the scientific study of the growth of the 
forms and syntax of the modern languages must, in the near 
future, be pursued, and should be pursued, with even more 
energy and enthusiasm than at present. There are not wanting 
indications that the comparative philology of the ancient and 
the extinct branches of Indo-germanic speech is soon to seek 
from the philology of the modern tongues the key to some of 
its numerous unsolved problems, and I, for one, look to modern 
Romance and Germanic philology for the antidote to much of 
the dogmatism of nearly all of the best recent work in the 
remoter field. It is only in the full records of the modern lan- 
guages that are to be found ample illustration of all the varieties 
of phonetic processes, real and not hypothetical. Here and 
here alone is afforded a firm basis for reasoning upon the incep- 
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tion of dialects, and furthermore upon the very important ques- 
tions relating to the tendency to variation on the part of the 
individual, and the manner in which he is influenced by the 
community in which he lives. Just as the chemistry and biology 
of the fossil is founded upon the processes observed in living 
organisms, so must the deductions of the philology of the mod- 
ern tongues become the norm for the past. 

I have felt it necessary to speak in this emphatic manner of 
the immense and growing importance of Romance and Ger- 
manic linguistics, lest any one should misunderstand the import 
of what I am about to say. 

The proper function of the teacher of the undergraduate is of 
a different, and in some respects, of a higher order. To use the 
terminology of college faculties, he should be, preeminently, a 
teacher in the " Department of Arts." He should have to do 
with the thought embodied in the texts read by his class, and 
with the literary form, national and individual, in which this 
thought finds expression. He is a member of the guild of lit- 
erature and it is only as such, and not as an imperfect imitator 
of the teachers of the exact sciences that he, or the teacher 
of any other tongue, dead as well as living, can attain to the 
true dignity of his post. Above all, the circumstances of the 
present time make it more than ever incumbent upon him to 
take this view of his function. 

At no time in modern history has purely literary culture fallen 
so low as at present. The devotion paid to the physical sciences 
and, quite recently, to sociology, seem to have absorbed well- 
nigh all the energy of this decade. Apart from writers of fiction, 
how short the list of English, French and German authors read 
for their form ! And, even in fiction, English writers, during 
the last three or four years, have come to subordinate every- 
thing to the interest of the plot ; a condition of things of which 
the detective novel is the natural outcome. 

The friends of Greek and Latin regard these branches of 
study as the main stronghold of culture. May it be long before 
Greek is dropped from our rosters, and yet it may be seriously 
questioned whether the teachers of Greek and Latin are not 
evacuating their post. — Archaeology, studied not as a branch of 
aesthetics, but as a historical science only; comparative phil- 
ology of a kind that knows nothing but phonetics and rarely 
takes into account the meaning of a form, and, I may add, is 
in this unfaithful even to history ; historical disquisitions talking 
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of the growth of institutions and then absolutely silent as to 
their social value (all in themselves, and, as far as they go, signs, 
to be sure, of a healthful activity) seem to be usurping the 
entire attention of most scholars. Where, in all the vast mass 
of recent philological literature are we to look for any trace of 
the general study of Homer as the divine poet ? Greek and 
Latin have been infected by the exclusive impulse to weigh, 
measure and count. This work must indeed be done ; the 
archaic Aphrodite must be studied by every one who would 
rightly understand the work of the best period, but all this 
study of origins, in whatever field we find it, is work of a partly 
ephemeral and in one sense of a lower order and should be 
regarded merely as the road to something else. We could 
make scholars in this way who should remain essentially bar- 
barians. 

I repeat it, philology, in neither the ancient nor the modern 
field, has anything to gain in contending with the methods of 
physics and biology, if we are to stop short with them. In 
physical and biological science it is possible, in the first place 
to reason with a great degree of precision, and then, every 
advance opens up a wider and more inspiring landscape. We 
can hardly say so much for the science of language ; it is not 
an exact science, and its deductions run out into an infinity of 
petty detail. Any one who has had the opportunity of conduct- 
ing classes capable of comparing mere linguistics with physics, 
or biology, knows well that, when the two are thus directly 
brought into contract, it is but little to the advantage of the 
former. What should we say of the teacher of psychology who 
should confine his work to the anatomical tissues of the brain 
and nerves ? No ! to stop here is to relinquish our distinctive 
claims to respectful attention. Language is an art; it is not 
merely the product of certain historical factors, it is an art, and 
the study of its application as an art is worthy of our best 
energies as educators of undergraduates. 

Let me reiterate that nothing can be farther from my mind 
than to depreciate a kind of work in which my position as 
teacher of comparative philology requires me to spend my life 
and yet, if I must choose between the two extremes, I prefer 
the rhetoricians of the first quarter of this century to the living 
scholar who cares for nothing but rotation, palatalization and 
vowel absorption, and never stops to ask what are the special 
artistic uses to which the language, as shaped by these processes, 
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is applicable. We must unite the two ; one to preponderate in 
our postgraduate schools and the other in our undergraduate 
courses. But in neither department are we to forget that the 
study of the stem is to lead to the better understanding of the 
flower and the fruit. 

Now, if we contrast the position of the teacher of Greek and 
Latin with that of the teacher of the modern tongues, we shall 
easily find some reasons why the latter should feel himself more 
particularly drawn towards this treatment of his material, and 
why he may hope for even a greater measure of success. I 
shall be brief, for I believe that I am telling a twice-told tale. 
In the first place, for a rapidly increasing number of students, 
the instructions in the modern languages is the only source of 
culture in the academical course. There is in physical and 
biological science room enough to develop all the mental powers, 
those of the imagination as well as the logical powers, and yet 
the perhaps unavoidable professional tendency of the scientific 
departments of our colleges and universities is to convert men 
into mere wheels in the social machine, useful and active wheels, 
no doubt, but wheels nevertheless. In our recitation rooms, if 
anywhere, must be given the impulse that is to lead to the for- 
mation of a well-rounded man, one not only able to discharge 
his professional duties in a useful and lucrative manner, but also 
able to sympathize with all that vast field of thought and 
emotion subsumed in the old expression " the humanities." 

Secondly, the work of the modern language teacher is far 
more certain of immediate success. Very few undergraduate 
students of Thucydides can give a clear account of the aesthetic 
value of the Greek period ; still fewer, if any, attain to any real 
understanding of the stylistic features of Thucydides himself. 
To the undergraduate, Lysias, Demosthenes and Thucydides 
differ merely as hard, harder, hardest. Nor does the fault lie 
altogether with the instructor. But in French, or German, our 
advanced classes attain, or may attain, to some degree of per- 
ception of both the national and the personal characteristics of 
the author in their hands. They may be taught too feel them, 
to enjoy them, and, more than that, they may be taught to point 
out the precise source of their enjoyment to others. Few senior 
classes relish Aristophanes or Plautus ; even a freshman 
class will enjoy a bright French comedy. 

But the modern languages, though able to hold their own as 
means of " education," can do this only by the study of larger 
literary wholes, as distinguished from that study of the single 
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period, or group of periods, possible in one recitation of the 
single student. A Greek period, considered simply as afford- 
ing material for mental drill, is incomparably richer than any- 
thing in French, German or English. No modern language 
possesses anything approaching its wonderful, even varying 
adaptation of form to local significance. A brief passage from 
Thucydides, compared with one of equal length from Gibbon, 
is like a masterpiece in color compared with a sketch done in 
chalk. And yet, the modern manages, in the end, to say or at 
least to imply as much. Modern thought and modern books 
are in no whit inferior to ancient thought and ancient books. 
Our lyric is superior to the ancient. In history, the wide com- 
pass possible to the modern, has produced many books better 
worth the student's attention than Thucydides. Our drama is 
in no wise inferior to the Greek, either in comedy or tragedy. 
But in all these departments, the literary value of the modern 
must often be sought in passages of a certain length rather than 
in the detached period. 

You may give whatever name you will to the department of 
work whose claims I have been advancing. Perhaps it includes 
much more than properly appertains to the chair of rhetoric. 
Call it what you will, it will, I hope, find its proper place in our 
faculties of philology. No postgraduate student deserves a 
postgraduate degree who does not, in addition to showing a 
thorough knowledge of the historical development of a tongue, 
render a good account of the spirit of the documents involved 
and of their artistic or aesthetic value. 



